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Mr. Srpzaker—So much sacred importance 
has been attached to the subject of this amend- 
ment to the Constitution ; so much learning and 
experience have been displayed in opposition to 
it, that the ablest and most distinguished might 
justly fear to approach its discussion. I should 
have avoided it, had not the gentleman from 
Northampton been pleased to make  opposi- 
tion to it, the test of Democracy. I trust the 
patience of the House, already so well tried, 
will continue until all who desire to speak may 
be heard. 

We have had strange tests and definitions of 
Strange teachers 
haye arisen, who I fear forget, or perhaps are 
anxious to improye upon the long cherished and 
well-worn doctrines of ourparty. The eloquent 
gentleman from Bedford (Mr. Cessna) the other 
day, with a speech of fiery invective. reared his 
standard. But upon its waving folds were em- 
blazened no principles—nothing save ‘‘destrue- 
tion, to the Reading railroad.” . The gentleman 
from Luzerne (Mr, Beaumont) has his standard, 
but I am afraid that when its folds are flung to 
the breeze, we will be terrified by the dark and 
gloomy inscription around its stripes. ‘‘Exten- 
sion to human bondage.” ‘The gentleman from 
Northampton (Mr. Porter) has made his se- 
lection of standard, and motto with as little 
felicity, as the others have done, because it is 
based upon a dread, that the people should im- 
properly use a power inherent in them. 

It is indeed unnecessary to particularize.— 
Eyery one seems disposed to make his own 
whims and caprices the only test. I am afraid 
that amid the waving of banners, and dancing 
of plumes, incident to this state of things, my 
colleagues and myself will find ourselves, if not 
in the ranks of the enemy, subjected, at least, 
to the fire of those who should be our. friends. 
If this misfortune should.befall us, we shall 
turn (not.to the gentleman from the city, Mr. 
Burden) to learn what Democracy is, but to the 
East, and stand guided’and corrected by a con- 
stituency which; it will be conceded, have. at 
all times, at the ballot box and upon this floor, 
through their Representatives, stood firm and 
foremost in advancing the progressive. spirit of 
the age. 


Whatever of merit or demerit there may be 
in this amendment; whether it strikes a blow 
at our institutions and property, or whether it 
will have a tendency to extend and perpetuate 
them, its origin belongs to Philadelphia city and 
county. There it is regarded as the establish- 
ment of a great principle; one which must re- 
sult in great good. In proof of this, I would 
refer to the resolutions of instruction which one 
of the great and successful parties compelled us 
to accept as a paramount condition of its sup- 
port. They are as follows: 

Resolved, That the election of the Judges, by 
the people, is compatible with the enlightened 
age in which we live, and demonstrated by the 
great masses of our State, in keeping with that 
fundamental Democratic principle, which -re- 
cognizes in the people the clearright of electing 
their own officers, whether legislative, Executive 
or judicial, and has been found to realize the 
popular expectation, wherever it has been en- 
forced, in securing an impartial, dignified; and 
learned judiciary. 

Resolved, That the candidates for the General 
Assembly, who may be nominated by this dele- 
gation, are hereby instructed, in the event of 
their election, to vote for the said amendment to 
the Constitution of this Commonwealth. 

One of my colleagues reminds me that they 
received the unanimous support of the Conven- 
tion, The gentlemen from the city have doubt- 
less spoken the wishes and desires of their con- 
stituency, I shall endeavor faithfully to repre- 
sent in this matter mine, 

The gentleman from Huntingdon (Mr. Cornyn) 
has sneered at the resolutions adopted by the 
political Conventions, during the past: year, upon 
this subject. I can only say that they have 
never been denounced, and we must, therefore, 
infer that they have been fully endorsed. 

Those who are opposed to the amendment, 
haye so far had all the advantage. A pamphlet 
prepared -with great care and ability; the pro- 


duct, as we have been told, .of the Philadelphia; 


bar, has been laid upon our, tables, and has 
doubtless, before this, béen carefully read.— 
Everything that could: possibly be urged against : 
theamendment; everything thatingenuity could 
devise, or logic and reasoning accomplish, has 


been done by those whd prepared the pamphlet 
to which I refer. Whilst listening to the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who have spoken on the 
other side, I could not resist the impression, 
that their wisdom and experience had been con- 
sulted in its compilation. If this has not been 
the case, I can with truth say that they have 
drawn every argument and illustration, in sup- 
port of their views from that source. 

Now, sir, what are the principal reasons given 
in this work of more than sixty pages, and in 
the gentlemen’s speeches, why we should not 
adopt the amendment before us? It is first ob- 
jected that it was passed in great haste, and 
without discussion, at the last session of the 
Legislature. But to whom is this attributable? 
Not certainly to those to, whom it owesits origin, 
or those who approved of it. Ata very early 
day in the session it was introduced. Those 
who were opposed to it aided by. those who did 
not like to meet the question, defeated its pas- 
sage. At a later day it was again submitted 
divested of all extraneous matternow complained 
of, and presented the simple and naked propo- 
sition, that the .judiciary should be elected by 
the people. That, however, was not acted upon 
successfully. These were the occasions which 
should have been embraced, for the purposes of 
fair and full discussion. The friends of the 
amendment were not opposed to, neither did 
they avoid it. Why its opponents have now 
awakened to the great importance of its discus- 
sion, after such negligence, I cannot conceive; 
least of all can I find in that an argument at this 
late day against its adoption. The haste with 
which it was finally passed should not be con- 
sidered a very great objection. “Near the close 
of the session it was introduced in the present 
form. Then it was that gentlemen became 
aware that its discussion was of vitalimportance. 
Had not the previous question been called, and 
sustained, the discussion would have lasted until 
the close of the session, and we would now be 
acting upon it for the first time. The vote upon 
the previous question shows how rapidly it had 
grown into favor. To this day it has continued 
to grow in favor. Should another pamphlet be 
written hereafter, the author will have no reason 
to complain of haste and want of discussion, 
because from present indications there will be 
enough and to spare before we shall be able to 
record our votes upon this question. 

I do not propose to attempt a reply to many 
things which have been written, and here re- 
peated. Ishall content myself with those which 
appear to me to have most force, and those to 
which gentlemen have attached the greatest im- 
portance. ; 

The style and composition of the amendment 
has drawn down the indignation, not.only of the 
pamphlet, to which reference has already been 
made, but also that of the gentlemen who have 
addressed the House in opposition generally, to 
it. The gentleman from the city (Mr. Biddle) 
has so ably answered this objection, that it 
would be useless to waste more time in. its 
further discussion. 

The great source of complaint with the gen- 
tleman from Northampton is that the amend- 
ment contains too many details, and that those 


& 


details are incongruous: thatit descends too far 
into particulars. It was said that organic law 
should be simple and general in its details. As 
a general principle, few will deny that as Con- 
stitutions are the bases of governments, they 
should be so constructed as to adapt themselves 
to all emergencies and contingencies that may 
arise. Our Constitution, when first formed, was 
believed to contain all that was necessary for 
the times. ‘The spirit of a later age outran if 
and clamored for reform, and although it was 
obtained, it is now thought insufficient. The 
question is not now, alone, whether the judicia- 
ry shall be elected or not. But how, they shall 
be elected, and for what time, have also become 
questions which have agitated the public mind. 
We should, therefore, in our work of reformation 
endeayor to meet all these matters. We owe 
this much to public expectation. If the simple 
matter of the election of judges were now to be 
provided for, that which we are desired to do, 
would be but improperly done. 

Constitutions are not necessarily the more 
perfect, the more simple and general they are. 
They should contain all that may be fundamen- 
tal, all that may be needful for the time being 
and in anticipation. They should define dis- 
tinctly the power of those who govern, and the 
rights of those governed. Nor is it less im- 
portant to have distinctly stated, howthose who 
may have authority shall become invested with 
that authority. Thisis necessary, in order that 
future legislation may be avoided. That which 
we now propose to incorporate in our Constitu- 
tion, goes no further than this. The utility of 
it will be seen in the fact, that it makes that 
certain, which otherwise would depend entirely 
upon the uncertain and fluctuating action of 
future Legislatures. 

Upon a careful examination of all the objec- 
tions both written and otherwise, they will be 
found to be few in number, and scarcely worth 
all the trouble and care expended in their com- 
pilation. Unlike most arguments upon import- 
ant questions, the strongest position is first laid 
down—the series decreasing in strength and 
value to its close. 

It is first contended that the judiciary should 
be entirely free from political influences; that 
it never should be the object of political suf- 
frages. (The unmeasured abuse which it pleased 
gentlemen to lavish upon the exercise of politi- 
cal rights, was to me amazing. Had a stranger 
to the workings of our institutions been pres- 
ent; one who understood their theory, he doubt- 
less would have been astonished at the infamy 
which they had produced, or at least with the 
infamy charged upon them. Politics are the 
policies of governments. +The right to think 
upon, to discuss and act upon questions 'per- 
taining thereto, we have long held dear and un- 
alienable. Jn their exercise we become politi- 
cians; and. partisans, when we curve out par- 
ticular modes and forms, for the operations 
of our theories. This the gentleman would 
have us believe will make, and does make us 
base and.corrupt. It would be useless here 
to recall the many phrases of contempt and ab- 
horrence which have in this Hall been heaped! 
upon those, whose only offence is exercising with 
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geal and enthusiasm the rights which above all 
others, distinguish us from the serfs who crawl 
upon a soil cursed by the hereditary bondage of 
ages. It least of all becomes those who hold not 
only their positions here, but their high posi- 
tions in public and private life, to the exercise of 
that right thus to stigmatize it. The very little 
experience which I have had, has taught me a 
different lesson. If the principle upon which a 
man acts be good, he does not, and cannot by 
zealously carrying it into effect degrade and de- 
base himself. 

Much has been said of the sacred character 
of the judiciary. It has been considered a kind 
of holy aristocracy whose sanctity our plebian 
touch would violate. If it be so; if it be so 
venerable, not only from its innate worth, but 
from the long line of illustrious men who have 
graced its ermine, how can it do otherwise than 
good, if it be connected with the right of suf- 
frage. If such corruption and vileness exist— 
may it not be the leaven which would leaven 
the whole lump. Might it not purify and exalt 
politics, instead of itself becoming debased ?— 
The combination, instead of bringing an angel 
down to earth, and things earthly, would exalt 
mortality to the skies. 

We have been told in this discussion, that all 
we hold dear and valuable depend upon the ju- 
diciary. This is not altogether the truth. It 
is the law which is omnipotent for good or evil. 
The law it is, which guards and SA in our 
rights, property and person. No judge can, or 
will, with impunity, violate them. He cannot 
bend, or break through the law to suit his parti- 
cular friendships or enmities. The mere crea- 
ture or agent of the law, he cannot enforce it 
to ourinjury. 

Now suppose that by the election of judges 
by the people, we should obtain a judiciary as 
corrupt and vile as gentlemen would have us 
believe we will, have we not to interpose be- 
tween its malignity and its victims, the jury 
pox? Have we not the shield of the Constitu- 
tion and the laws thrown around us, to make us 
invulnerable, if we be guiltless of crime or 
wrong to our fellow men. Can it be supposed 
that any one, no matter what may be his char- 
acter or disposition, in order to strike down par- 
ticular individuals, would trample upon the laws 
and Constitution. Or is it to be supposed that 
our own fellow citizens, liable to the same in- 
juries; liable to the same infraction of their 
dearest rights; liable to be made the victims 
of the same tyranny, would sanction the acts 
and purposes of a judge so corrupt. History 
teems with glorious examples of juries in olden 
time, when judges were but the pliant tools of 
kings, standing between the victim and his op- 
pressor. 

Besides, there is always in human nature, 
however debased, something good; a moral 
feeling, which ever rises in rebellion against 
wrong and oppression. If this small yet elo- 
quent voice could be hushed in the storm of 
passion, still the regard which every man has 
for the good opinion of the community, would 
prevent flagrant acts of injustice. We all de- 
sire to enjoy here, and leave as a rich heritage 
to our children the odor of a good name. It is 


that alone, which oftentimes preserves us from 
the temptations which so thickly beset our 
“journey to the silent realms of night.” If 
judges were to violate the sanctity with which 
the law invests them, to reward their friends 
or punish their enemies, would the community 
sustain them? Would they not rather rise as 
one man, and cry aloud against such defilement 
of the law? I cannot permit the doubts and 
fears of the gentleman who have spoken so elo- 
quently though sadly of this amendment as a 
“disasterous and fatal change;” to weigh so 
heavily upon my mind as they seem to weigh 
upon theirs. We should not permit those fears 
and doubts to become ‘traitors, and make us lose 
the good we else might win, by fearing the at- 
tempt.” Weshouldnot, at all events, allow them 
to swerve us from the performance of that we 
have heretofore considered a duty, one which 
has been so urgently demanded at our hands. 

It has been said that the Judges should not 
preside in the district in which they may have 
been elected, or in which they may reside, be- 
cause they would become, or would be, too in- 
timately acquainted with the feelings and preju- 
dices of that community. The same objectionmay 
be made to juries. Are they notas likely to have 
the same personal and political prejudices; the 
same temptations to make the law their avenger, 
asthe Judges? The policy of the law in this por- 
tion of the machinery of justice has always been 
to select it from the vicinage of the crime or 
wrong committed, The reason is that they are 
supposed to be acquainted, not only with the 
facts, but the criminal and the person injured. 
They, therefore, are the better able to judge of 
the motives and inducements to crime, as also 
with its palliation. 

Besides, every portion of our State has its 
maxims, its» cant and technical phrases, which 
are seldom heard beyond the places of their ori- 
gin; or, if heard, unknown or misunderstood, 
Freely used, they often enter into important 
contracts. It is necessary that they should be 
understood, not only in their general sense, but 
in their various and delicate shades and connec- 
nections. It is important, not only in the dis- 
pensation of criminal, but civil law. Who then 
can so well understand them as he who has not 
only heard them in all the busy scenes of life, 
but may have also looked upon and used them 
as household words. 

Tt has more than once been strongly urged 
that we haye no right to take away the commis- 
sions from the present Judges, because, when 
they accepted them it was under the implied as- 
surance that they would be permitted to retain 
them to the end of their terms. They, however, 
accepted them under the Constitution and law. 
The power which created the law and the Judges 
could not have been supposed to have yielded the 
right to re-create, re-model and reform the law. 
The right to change, at all times, forms of Gov- 
ernment cannotby implication be frittered away. 
The commissions were accepted under this right, 
and must be subject to it. Besides, those who 
accepted them could not have failed to see to 
what point public sentiment was gradually tend- 
ing. They could not have made themselves 
blind to the fact, that for years we have been 


approximating thisamendment. Had they look- 
ed abroad they could have read it in the signs 
of the times. If they have failed to do it, the 
fault is theirs, and they have now no reason to 
complain. 

It has been urged, as a particular objection to 
the amendment, that the Judges are re-eligible. 
if that be an error, are they not now re-eligi- 
ble? Have we not aright to suppose that the 
unworthy practices, which, it is foretold, will 
result from the desire of re-election, now exist 
from the desire of re-appointment. If this. be 
so unpardonable in the amendment, can the 
Constitution, as it now stands, be so deserving 
of the praises so lavishly bestowed upon it.— 
When went there by a time, since the founda- 
tions of our State were laid, when the Judges 
received their appointments alone for their 
Public and private virtues, and their legal abili- 
ties? Have they not always, either directly or 
indirectly, the reward of political partizan merit. 
Have they not always been in the keeping and 
control of those who direct and shape the polit- 
ical parties of the day? Have we not then the 
same reason now to fear the ewils predicted from 
political Judges; or, rather, may we not sup- 
pose that the evils predicted exist only in imagi- 
nation. 

Not a little fault has been found with the 
tenures. They are said to be too long. Yet 
they are similar to these wenowhave. If they be, 
in reality, wrong, we have only to be angry with 
the author of the amendment, that his admira- 
tion of the present Constitution should have led 

im astray, or that the axe has not been laid to 
theroot. Iam afraid that any term wouldhave 
been equally objectionable to the gentleman. <A 
limit must be fixed; and discretion alone should 
be the regulator. Itshould netbe too short, be- 
cause experience is invaluable to a Judge; be- 
sides, few would be willing to sacrifice pecuniary 
interest for a short-livedhonor. A very long term 
would be obnoxious to the objection urged against 
life offices. But whether it be too long or too 
short, is aconsiderationrather for the future than 
the present. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that an apology is due to 
the House for the time I have already consumed 
in this discussion. The broad and comprehen- 
sive range which the gentlemen on the other 
side have taken, forbids those who follow them, 
even at an humble distance, to be brief. I shall, 
however, hasten rapidly to the conclusion.— 
Many questions and objections, to which I had 
intended to reply, will, doubtless, be better 
discussed by those who will succeed me. 

It often happens that a labored, learned and 
ingenious argument is destroyed by an effort to 
accomplish too much. ‘This was the error into 
which, I thought, the gentleman from Nerthamp- 
ton fell, when he spoke of the prophecy he made 
some ten years ago, as to the consequences which 
would flow from a change of tenure in the Judi- 
ciary. He told the Reform Convention that it 
would destroy the Democratic party. He now 
tell us that the election of the Judges by the 
people will, beyond all peradventure, make the 
good Old Keystone Whig. It will be recollected 
that the tenor of his whole speech, up to that 
point, was to show, that the effect of this amend- 


| ment will be to soil the Judicial.ermine with the 


filth and pollution of politics. 1s it not evident, 
if the gentlemen was prophetic, that, under the 
system, as it was before the change of tenure 
and as itnow is, the Judiciary was not entirely 
spotless and pure, in this respect. How could 
it build up and break down political parties, 
make and unmake public sentiment, in our stir- 
ring times, unless it descended from its high 
position and mingled in the pays of the political 
arena. 

But, sir, believing that the Democratic party 
was established upon great and equitable princi- 
ples, and that it has always adhered to them, I 
cannot think its success or its defeat now de- 
pends, or ever did depend, upon a matter of this 
kind. Ithas not been shown to us Aow the change 
of tenure affectedit. Nor has it been shown how 
the present change will exalt to power the Whig 
party. The Gubernatorial elections, since the 
adoption of the Reformed Constitution, afford us 
facts by which to test this prophecy. At the first, 
the Democratic candidate was elected by the usual 
majority. At the second, that majority was 
largely increased. It is true, that Francis R. 
Shunk, was elected by what we considered a 
meagre majority. But that was owing to the 
furor of political nativism, which saw in him, 
not the exponent of great principles, not the 
man great in public life, for ability and integrity, 
and in private life exemplary for his many yir- 
tues, but one whom they asserted had trampled 
upon the stars and stripes. I trust the great 
Democratic party will ever rely, for success, 
only upon its inherent virtues, and leave to its 
opponents all the benefits which may result from 
the adoption of the chimeras of the day. 

Originally the British Constitution, from which 
we have derived our ideas of government, our 
laws, customs and institutions contained but two 
distinctive features—legislative and judicial.— 
The judicial was merged in the Executive. The 
theory then was that the king was the source 
whence judicial favor or rights flowed. 

The necessities of the times required that this 
prerogative should be delegated to others. The 
Judges became the agents of the king appointed, 
sustained and removed by him alone. So long 
as they suited his purposes and were his pliant 
tools, they feared no power however mighty.— 
The murmurs of the people were unheeded ; the 
legislative power disregarded. Protected by the 
throne, the heavings of the public mind moyed 
them not. The wailings of justice denied, de- 
layed or bartered away, fell upon ears callous to 
their call. Thus guarded and sustained, they 
dispensed the duties of their high office only to 
suit the purposes of him who held the sceptre. 
The dark pages of English history show that 
the Judiciary did not always possess the sacred 
character with which it has pleased gentlemen 
to invest it. 

The progressive spirit, which ever works 
silently yet strongly, rose against this evil, and 
directed its energies and powers to its correc- 
tion. The result was that the Judges became 
established for life, but still derived their appoint- 
ments from the Executive. The turgid waters 
of English jurisprudence thence became purer ; 
and to this improvement do we owe all that is 


good and reasonable in it. Grateful. emotions 
arise in the heart of every true man as he con- 
templates its history thenceforth. 

_)) Thus we see that when it became. partially 
independent of the Executive it improved. , 

. The great idea which originated the struggle 
of our revolution, was the capacity and right of 
the people to rule themselves; or to appoint 
their agents to perform their business: It may 
be.considered a, little remarkable that the Judi- 
ciary was not at that time separated from the 
Executive. “ 

. We must. recollect, however, that reared, as 
had. been the active spirits of those times, to 
reverence; all.the,maxims and axioms of the 
parent Government, they could not divest them- 
selves entirely of the idea that the Judiciary 
was a portion of the Executive prerogative.— 
Besides, they had already made great innova- 
tions; great experiments. The best and wisest 
thought it unsafe to bend too far the bow.— 
Whilst many there were, good patriots in their 
way, who looked upon what had been done with 
fear and trembling. Among the most active and 
most patriotic, there were those who considered 
the safety of our institutions to consist in strength- 
ening the Executive. 

It was, however, established that the princi- 
ples of our Government were legislative, judicial 
and Executive, each independent of the other. 
The great absurdity of giving an independent 
character, in theory, to, the judiciary, whilst 
in fact it was.dependent upon the weakest of 
the other branches, was doubtless perceived, but 
considered unavoidable. 

Whilst the Executive retains the power of 
judicial appointments, the principles of our Goy- 
ernment are not, and cannot be carried into 
effect. It is pursuing a practice established 
upon the idea that justice flowedalone from the 
king; one which resulted from the division of 
the British Government into legislative and Ex- 
ecutive departments, only. No matter what 
may be the surmises of doubtful politicians, the 
only way in which we can carry out our theory 
into useful practice, is to strip one branch of 
all power over the other. Give to each its pro- 
per functions. Let each derive its powers from 
the same source, and let each be responsible to 
the same tribunal. Those who established the 
foundations of our Government, doubtless saw 
the fallacy of their judicial practice. There were 
_those, however, and they not a few, who at that 
day argued for the principle of this amendment. 
The Constitution of 1798 placed some restraint 
upon the power of the judges and made them, 
in the last resort, responsible for their incom- 
petency or crimes at the bar of the people. 
The conflict of the system with the spirit and 
theory of our institutions, gradually became 
more apparent. The murmurings and demands 
of the people produced the reformed Constitu- 
tion of 1838. That was a compromise. The 
adoption of this amendment will be the consum- 
mation of a great principle. 

There is no one who estimates more highly, 
than I do, the judiciary of Pennsylvania. For 
ability, integrity and dignity, it stands preemi- 
nent. Inferior to none on this continent, it finds 
no superiors among the nations of the Old 


World. Mr. Choate, distinguished as much .for 
his legal ability as for his statesmanship, whilst 
engaged in a cause before the Philadelphia bar, 
a short time since, expressed the same ideas. I 
felt. they were not the idle and unmeaning com- 
pliments used by the profession, but were the 
tribute of respect, which worth is ever willing 
to accord to worth. I, therefore join with the 
gentlemen in their high eulogiums, and with 
them say, we have no reason. to complain of the 
agents who now administer the law. But it is 
this-yery fact which induces me to give my feeble 
support to this amendment. If we were suffer- 
ing from a corrupt judiciary; if we felt the 
tyranny of ‘‘justice denied where it ought to 
have. been granted,” or heard the indignant 
murmurs of a people against incompetency and 
corruption, I should believe the error to be in 
the agents, not in the system. As it now is, I 
can see no impropriety in the extension of a 
great principle, to meet the wish and desire of 
the public mind. 

I know that change is not necessarily im- 
provement; but political progression is, if found- 
ed upon correct principles. I would not with 
profane touch violate the sacred and venerable 
fabric of our jurisprudence. But believing it to be 
established upon incorrect principles, and in vio- 
lation of the spirit of our institutions, whilst I 
approach with awe and trembling the work of 
reformation, I shall do itfearlessly. Andthough 
it may be necessary to tear down, from the an- 
tique ruins I would rear again the sacred tem- 
ple, with its foundations deep in the affections 
and judgments of the people. Upon such a 
basis it will remain secure forever. 

Besides, if all that gentlemen have said, be pro- 
phetic, our action at this time is not conclusive. 
This questionis again tobe submitted to the peo- 
ple. ‘To them the second sober thought is sure 
to come, and is sure to correct the eyils of first 
and hasty impressions. Let them have the op- 
portunity of again reflecting, and again acting 
upon thissubject. Let them have the benefit of all 
the gentleman’s fears and doubts, and certain it is 
they will come to proper conclusions. They are 
always ready to be corrected. But it is danger- 
ous to attempt to take from them the right to 
judge. 

The gentleman from Huntingdon has drawn a 
dark and fearful picture of human nature. He 
sees nothing good; nothing great; nothing ven- 
erable in our day and generation. I shall per- 
mit him to ascend the stream of time, and amid 
broken columns, decayed temples, and the ruins 
of mighty cities and subverted empires, contem- 
plate God-like men; the product of the wild 
imaginings of historians and poets. Perhaps 
he may be content to approach the gloom of 
Europe’s night, and as the warrior barbarian is- 
sued thence, magnified by the dim and misty 
twilight, he would be a fitting theme for the 
gentleman’s laudations. 

I shall look for my examples of goodness and 
greatness. to the living, not the dead. I be- 
lieve we are fast working out the great problem 
of human perfection. Compare the present with 
the past; how infinitely superior does it appear, 
To this age belongs the plan of universal edu- 
cation. A system which in our valleys, upon 


our mountain tops, even to the remotest corners 
of our State has lit up the diviner part of man, 
and directed it to its origin. What is there in 
the useful arts and sciences which is not the 
product of this age. With us, and among us 
have humanity and philanthrophy achieved their 
proudest triumphs. The sublime but touching 
spectacle recently exhibited in these Halls; the 
exhibition of the blind pupils in conception, in 
completion, our work should have taught the 
gentleman to hope on, and hope better things of 
humanity as it exists around him. 

And whilst in every thing else we have advanced 
far beyond the fondest anticipations of our pre- 
decessors, shall we in questions of political poli- 
cy distrust ourselves. Let us, if there be the 
mighty issue in this proposition which gentle- 
men would have us believe, grapple with it as 
we have done with others. Let us conform poli- 


cies to our dispositions and wants, not conform 
ourselves. to policies and usages which demand 
our reverence only for their antiquity. ‘ 

Tam not disposed to give way to gloomy‘anti- 
cipations. The same principle upon which this 
amendment is based, that the people are the 
only source of power, in the other branches of 
government has brought us safely through all 
political storms and convulsions. Law, order and 
prosperity have been its attendants. Its ex- 
tension to the judiciary I am satisfied will not 
produce crime, anarchy, or subversion of our 
liberties. Thepeople, alwaysin advance of their 
leaders, in political progression have been moving 
to this consummation. They see in it the en- 
forcement of principle, and believe that nothing 
but good will flow from it. Let us not then by 
sad and dismal forebodings cast doubt and gloom 
over the bright visions of their future. 


